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European competitions in this part of the world, as our interests may dictate;... to dictate the terms of connection between the Old and the New World." in the prevailing and future contests in the West Indies, "a few ships of line, sent opportunely to the re-inforcement of either side, would often be sufficient to decide the fate of a campaign, on the event of which interests of great magnitude were suspended."5 This program was adopted and promoted by sucl} Whig leaders as Daniel Webster and William E. Seward. In consequence American interests in the Sandwich Islands were extended; Japan was opened up to American commerce; a naval base in the Bonin Islands was seized; and in 1863 and 1864 American war vessels fired on the base of a stubborn Japanese prince at Shimonoseki.
Commercial spokesmen developed a rationale justifying the idea that American destiny involved the promotion of trade in the Pacific and the expansion of trade overseas generally through diplomacy and naval strength. In so elaborating this conception of our destiny, merchants were obviously promoting interests to which they were committed. In 1840 Abbott Laurence, a leading Massachusetts textile industrialist, presented to the House of Representatives a memorial from American merchants in Canton asking for trade agreements with China and for naval protection. In 1851 Hunt's Merchants' Magazine published an article in which the author, after commenting on the actual and potential resources of America, favored overseas commercial expansion on the ground that "we cannot if we would live up to our means of support, and the accumulations of industry furnish us with a constantly augmenting capital that must seek for new channels of employment." The inevitable contest with Great Britain for commercial empire, continued the writer, could end only in American supremacy over "the whole Oriental trade."6
Another contributor to Hunt's Merchants' Magazine not only predicted the triumph of American enterprise overseas but assumed that expansion would result either in the Americanization of remote peoples or in their extermination. "As in modem society the capitalist has the pauper in his power, so among nations the rich ones will require the service of the poor ones, or cause their destruction. Nor is the universal and irresistible operation of this law to be regretted-----It is better that
5 Paul L. Ford (ed.), The Federalist (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1898), No. 11. e Hunt's Merchants' Magazine, XXIV (June, 1851), 779.